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Landy Runs 4:02.1 & 4:02.4 


by Joe Galli 
Melbourne, Dec. 13— John 
Landy shattered the Aussie 
mile record by 6.9 seconds as 
he clocked 4:02.1 on a cinder 
track before only 200 people 
at Olympic Park. 


Melbourne, Jan. 3— John 
Landy, sick with a cold and 
running on a hard dusty track 
in a strong breeze, ran the 


Bob Richards Does 15-1 


Dortmund, Germany, Jan.3— 
Bob Richards flew 7000 miles 
to vault 15'1" in an Inter- 
national indoor meet. 

(more results next issue.) 





mile in 4:02.4, passing the 
half in 1:59.4. He was timed 
in 3:44.4 for 1500 meters. 





The fourth fastest time 
ever, it might go down as the 
greatest run of all, because 
it was accomplished without 
assistance. John hit the 
front 300 yards out, passed 
the first 1/4 in 59.2, 880 in 
2:01, 3/4 in 3:03. He was 
unofficially clocked at 1500m 
in 3:45. 

Landy won easily from Les 
Perry (still far from top 
form), who set a personal 
standard of 4:13. Third man, 
Stephens, did 4:19. 

Landy told me he believes 
he could better 4 minutes if 
he can get half-way in 1:89. 

It is simply stunning that 
Landy, who just two years ago 
was a "no hoper", should 
slither past all those great 
milers into third place at one 
fell swoop. He was a happy 
man after it, but I think he 
could hardly believe that it 
was he, John Landy, who ran 
so fast. 

Although I believe Landy 
can now "take" any miler, and 
surely go under 4 minutes, 
John regards the European 
stars as "tough men to beat", 
He has no plans for the fut- 
ure, wisely saying, "You 
can't tell what you are going 
to do later on. Anyway, I 
can't." 

Without going into details, 
Landy works HARD, six days a 
week. No matter what the con- 
ditions, he's out. In fact, 
"The harder the better," says 
John. 

For the past two months he 
has been flat out on studies 
and university exams, and that 
has meant, very often, train. 
os late at night. It is us- 
ually midnight, and John has 
got used to that, and sees 
nothing fantastic in it. On 
the track he does the fast- 
slow combination, from 50 to 
440 yards, but always allows 
himself a fair jog in between. 

One of the reasons of John 
Landy's success is a pair of 
Swedish track shoes, which 
make a world of difference to 
his running. Conventional 
Aussie design has no heels, 
but these from Sweden are 
built up at the rear. They 
enable him to place his whole 
foot down on the track, thus 
resulting in greater relax- 
ation. John was quick to see 
great European distance run- 
ners didn't run up on their 
toes, except perhaps in sprint 
for the tape. 

Landy will be 23 on April 
4th. He is 5'114" tall, 


weighs 154 pounds, and is a 
good looking boy with black 
hair and a happy disposition. 
His record for 1952 is: 880- 
1:54.2, 1500m- 3:45 (unoffic- 
ial), mile- 4:02.1, 2000m- 
5:23.6, 3000m- 8:15 (estimat- 
ed), 2-mile- 8:54, 3-mile- 
14:00. 
AUSTRALIAN RESULTS 
Sydney, Nov. 8— Tom 

Mullins, 22, younger brother 
of Peter (now at Washington 
State), shattered the Aussie 
hammer throw record with 174'. 
He bettered the national mark 
by nearly 12 feet, his own 
personal best by 17'8". 
220 LH (turn)- Goodacre (23.7) 

erth, Nov. 8— HSJ- Oliver 
(478 3/4") 


Brisbane, Nov. 8— Brian 
Butterfield broke Queensland 
state 200m record, clocking 
21.5;Winston( 21.6) ;Hégan(21.7) 

Brisbane, Nov. 22— This 
tropical capital of Queensland 
looks to have the world's fast- 
est group of sprinters outside 


SA. 

With six running inside 
10.7 over 100m, the pineapple 
state is setting an all-time 


high for Australia. Ina 
fiercely fought-out finish, 
Brian Butterfield, Hec Hogan 
(national 100y. champ), and 
Doug Winston, in that order, 
flashed through the tape in 
10.5, equalling the national 
record, Ted Eden, who got 
away badly, was fourth in 10.6 
Second race on the same day 
saw John Maher and Tony Booth 
all but deadheat in 10.6. 

Brisbane, Nov. 29—— Butter- 
field won over 200m in 21.2 
(only a tenth outside Bartrams 
Aussie record), with Eden and 
Winston close up in 21.3. 

Perth— Graham Gipson is 
the new quarter find, In 
successive meetings, Nov. 15 
& 29, he clocked 48.6, 48.7, 
while under orders not to 
extend himself. In the short 
dashes he has returned 9.8, 
9.9, 22.0, and has beaten Bill 
de Gruchy twice. Former 51' 
plus triple jumper Brian Oliv~ 
er is showing hopeful form in 
his third comeback in three 
years. He leads with 48'82". 

Melbourne, Nov. 18—= John 
Landy, following 3-mile and 
2000m records, shattered the 
2-mile figures with 9:08.2 on 
a@ soggy grass track without 
straights, (Les Perry says he 
lost 2sec. a lap owing to con- 
ditions.) John said he just 
couldn't get going. 


GATHERS WINS INDOOR SPRINTS 
New York, Dec. 6— Jim 
Gathers, Olympic medal winner 

in the 200 meters, swept a 
special sprint series at the 
102d Armory. He won the 60 in 
6.5, the 80 in 8.5, and the 
100 in 10.2. George Shaw, 
Olympic hop-step-jumper, was 
second in the 60, while Bob 


Ashenfelter Is Honored 


New York, Dec. 30--Olympic 
Steeplechase champ Horace Ash- 
enfelter was named the 1952 
winner of the James E. 
Sullivan Memorial Trophy. 

Nine other Olympic champ- 
ions were nominated for the 
trophy presented by the AAU tc 
the "amateur athlete who, by 
performance, example and good 
influence, did the most to ad- 
vance the cause of sportsman- 
ship during the year." 

Mal Whitfield was third,be- 
hind diver Sammy Leee 





Keegan of Seton Hall was 2d in 
the 80 and 100. George Rhoden 
was third in all three. 

Frank Turner of Seton Hall 
upset Olympic finalist Reggie 
Pearman by an eyelash victory 
in a 1:56.8 880. Fred Schler- 
eth of Columbia was a foot 


tot and Morris Curotta 4th, 
? IN DAS 


New York, Dec. 18— Olympic 
champ George Rhoden was beaten 
by scratch man Bob Carty in a 
32.7 300 yard run during the 
Metropolitan AAU handicap meet 
on the flat 102d Armory floor. 
Rhoden also failed to qualify 
in the heats of the 60, won by 
Jim Gathers in 6.6 from Keegan. 

Roscoe Browne won a 1000 in 
2:17.7, and mile races were 
won by scratch men Mike Stan- 
ley (4:24) and John Trent 
(4324.5). Henry Laskau lost 
the mile walk to Rudotph Hal- 
uza, off 150 yards, in 6; 
CUROTTA WINS SPECIAL 600 

New York, Dec. 21— Morris 
Curotta, Australia's two-time 
Olympian, won the special 600 
diring a high school meet at 
168th Armory, iff 2012a5;2, 
Pearman (1:12.6);3, Turner; 

4, Ham;5, Schlereth. 

Outstanding high school 

rformance was by Robert 
ipomeier who miled in 4:26.35. 


TWO NEW WORLD'S RECORDS 


Motspur Park, London, Dec. 
13— New best-on-record times 
were set by Derek Reynolds in 
a fifty mile track race. 
Reynolds broke all records 
for 40 miles and for 50 miles, 
both of which are no longer 
recognized official distances. 

Reynolds ran 40 miles in 
4:19:20.4 and 50 miles in 
53:30:22.4. His 50-mile time 
not only broke the amateur 
record by 43 minutes, but it 
bettered Arthur Newton's pro 
record by over eight minutes. 

Tom Richards, Olympic 
marathon runner-up in 1948, 
was leading at 38 miles when 
he dropped out. 


Lyons, France, Dec. 14— 
Jim Peters, marathon speedstery 
broke the course record for 
the Aycaguer International 
cross country race of 7,5008. 
Peters' time of 21:49.8 was 
15 seconds ahead of Jacques 








(continued on back page) 


Vernier of France. 


Olympians in Sugar Bowl 


New Orleans, Dec. 28— A 
small group of competitors 
showed a small crowd of 2500 
some fair mid-winter form in 
the annual Sugar Bowl moet. 

Olympic champ Parry O'Brien 
/put the shot 56'42”" to defeat 
his arch rival, Darrow Hooper, 
by an unmeasured yard. ooper, 
a football player, has not 
been training for the shot. 

Olympic runner-pp Thane 
Baker won the 100 in 9.8 and 
brought his Kansas State mile 
relay team from fifth, a poor 
last, to second. 

Another Olympic silver 
medal winner, Jack Davis, won 
the high hurdles in 14.4 with 
little opposition. 

Sture Landqvist, Sweden's 
3:44.8 1500 meter man now at 
Oklahoma A&M, won an easy mile 
victory in 4:17. 

John Barnes had his usual 
difficulties. After two days 
of flu he found himself boxed 
on the last turn, but he sprim 
ted to a four-yard victory in 
the long home stretch, 

In a series of unopposed 
exhibitions by Olympic champ- 
ions, Bob Richards vaulted 
14'8", Cy Young threw the jav- 
elin 213'5", and Walt Davis 
high jumped 6's", 

Track summaries: 

100-1, Baker, KS(9.8);2,Thomas, 

Tex.;35, Johnson, LSU. 

880-1, Barnes (1:54.1);2, 

Joyce;3, Eckhoff, Okla. A&M. 

Mile-1, Landqvist (4:17);2,H. 

Jones;3, LaPierre. 

HH-1, Davis (14.4);2,Scallorn, 

Tex.;3, Blake, Tex. A&M. 

Mile R-l, Okla. (Lee,McCormick 
ox, Mashburn - 3:17);2, Kan. 

St.35, Oklahoma A&M. 


TRINIDAD YOUTH BEATS TWO STARS 

Kingston, Jamaica, Jan.3- 
Jim Gathers and Andy Stanfield 
fell before a 17 year old boy 
from Trinidad in a 10.6 100m, 

The winner was Michael 
Agostini with Gathers second 
amd Stanfield third. A 14.2 
110m hurdle race gave Harrison 
Dillard the local record by 
two-tenths. Herb McKenley won 
the 400m and a Jamaica relay 
team whipped the U.S. combine 
of Gathers, Browne, Pearman 








and Whitfield. 

















































Page 2--December, 1952 — Teak GROSS COUNTRY RESULTS AMERICAN MARATHON PROSPECT IN 
c gall, whose fine run 
\ vercetani a ° in the Olympic marathon estab- 
is S Oo er 1, Capozzoli, Geo. 24:30.1 Jtuked hin S of the & 
Osterhout, Syr. 24:54 ~ cel est 
McWhirter 2, ‘ American marathoners of modern 
by Horvis 8 3, Kepford, MSC 24:56 in 
(Reprinted from "ATHLETICS WORLD") id Villanova 25:03 times, may have a serious riv- 
4, Barry, Vill al in Browning Ross. fc 

Among the small crowd watching the Italy vs Germany | 5, Dwyer, Villanova 25212 Ross, a steeplechaser in 
international at Milan on the afternoon of July 15, 1939, 6, Hollen, Penn State 25:13 Sun Bisenles, bas been ld ev 
was a 16 year old boy. His interest in track and field ath- |7, Garbe, MSC 25:19 pe yp a. - om e P3 
letics dated from two years earlier when he saw an A.A.U. 8, Walter, MSC 25:22 ng but has only recentl Fi 
team that was touring Italy. Now he was witnessing the most |9, scutt, MSC 26:86 | coved up in pes se Ps 
unapproached performance in track history — the mighty 10, LaPierre, Geo, 25:27 AAU pn & adeueion chess on amd ac 
Rudolf Harbig's 800 metres world record of lmin.46.6secs. 11, Hamill, Penn St. 25:37 31:08.5 10 lier ype n ed 

From then on Roberto Luigi Quercetani steeped him- 12, Olive, Army 25:41 Banger collages tenes pe 
self in the statistics of the world's oldest sport. No rad- 13, Egan, Manhattan 25:43 nase ie pcamnane. fcticua tn da 
io report, no newspaper cutting escaped him as he worked 14, Armstrong, Syr. 25:45 successive weeks by two AAU 16 
away by the light of an oil lamp in his family's picturesque |}5, Byrne, St. John's 25:48 long distance championships th 
old house in the San Jacopo quarter of Florence. The war 16, Johnson, St. J's 25:49 x, See Steniea a ao on 
brought personal tragedy and bereavement when the Wehrmacht | 17, Neu, Army 25:61 | e1e1d at Buffalo, October 26 — 
carried out their clumsy demolitions round the medieval 18, Day, Army 25:53 in the 25 kilometer cham ion- - 
Ponte Vecchio, but despite this by the time the tide of 19, Zerbe, MSC 25:55 hte 18, DiGemsntvea:S miaeece to 
battle had rolled past, the 21 year old Florentine had be- 20, Horner, Penn St. 25:56 ; Cota ttes Macint ee Ne 
come the master of many languages — languages essential to 21, Farquhar, M.I.T. 26:03 tt.) At Piiladelohi. — be 
one who had now become the greatest connoisseur of athletics |92, Cory, Army 26:04 ve “é R came — aie m- pets 
in the world. ei é pias -eaas a ie ae meter title from John Lafferty rs 

Every moment that cou spare om - er, 3 ; | 
work in the heme aan Secretary's office of the Government 25, Maxwell, Prince. 26:08 er tines hetstee act i 
Tourist Bureau or bis lsetures at the gees oll nage he oe wong Yale nye sight AAU titles: Results: “= 

as a Doctorate o oso were spent in er, Syr. 3 gee 
post Rete pa performances nade ts the inter-war years. 28, Smith, Penn St. 26:14 #2.0008- — Peaster ce thy 

His correspondence grew and grew but none was more 29, Sommer, Pitt. 26:15 a 3948041318 Robeiee hij 
assiduously ‘conducted than that with the brilliant American 1/30, Lutterancik, Pitt. 26:16 (2:46:43) 34 Barry(1:47:26) 3 to: 
doctor of mathematics, Donald H. Potts. Mrs. Potts once Team scores: 5 St “Clair (1:48:20) 36 ” 80 
described the correspondence, which reaches over 30 close 1, Michigan State 46 Saieitatentiseeets). 30% hor 
typed quarto sheets per letter, as "short introductions to 2, Army 93 ot! 
interminable P.S.'s". In 1948 they published together a 3, Syracuse 98 METROPOLITAN AAU C-C RESULTS mes 
fabulous 70 page booklet listing the 100 best marks of all 4, Penn State 109 New York, Nov. 16— ths 
time in each event. 7 veneer oe omer mg | — 5, Georgetown 187 7 H Ashenfelter $0:12.6 ai: 

tere nto e nds o n - 212. vel 
cen lle nota tg Two years later the authors learnt |HESKETH WINS IN CROSS COUNTRY 3° - 30:41.6 exe 
that the XIVth Olympic Games had been seeded largely upon ac ees Senate Bee. Si 4, Scott aer87 tog 
its invaluable data. ’ 5 ompson : 

In July 1950, on the way back from Greece, the sountry champion, defeated " “ Ww. Denese 33:29 cl 
authcr made a visit, or should he say pilgrimage, to Flor- De Duytsche of Belgium by 1 7, Tull 33:42 dus 
ence to see the man who was able to make figures live so seconds over a 5-mile course. wat 
vividly. From a call box in Firenze railway station came a cal 
quiet cultured voice speaking perfect English with a slight po: 
American intonation, apologizing for his "poor" English =e 
since he had been unable to find anyone to converse with in wot 
it for the past 11 years} He invited myself and a companion she 
to dinner in a cafe by the river and there he talked of the sae 
great athletes of the past as intimately as if they were tan 
close acquaintances. He also talked of his plan of founding his 
an association of track and field statisticians to coordi- kne 
nate their efforts. His approach was beyond the narrow how 
nationalistic one of most sportswriters. One felt that here alt 
was a man whose only wish was that others could share his the 
enjoyment — an enjoyment born of intense interest and re- fro 
markable knowledge. nam 

A month later in another cafe in Rue de la sti 
Montagne in Brussels the A.T.S.F. was formed. Quercetani, leg 
who was in the chair, conducted the inaugural meeting in do 
German, French, English, and Italian. In addition he reads oce 
Swedish, Spanish, and even dabbles with the most impossible i see 
of languages — Finnish. Though only 30 years old the spare : 
bespectacled wizard, who said peg rere eed gy ag al ' ps 
articipation in athletics was o ttle loss to aly", s : ’ ; on 
corte his impact greatly felt. Perhaps his greatest task 5 Overlooking the Blue Pacific where tho 
lies ahead. One day he will sure rage moa ee BS Wilshire Boulevard Meets the Sea... MANAGER bi 
scori tables which will carry the authority whic . ! me 
aatsakertione all his other great contributions to the sport Luxurious hotel guest FOOMS, apartments, : the 

charming bungalow suites — all with : i Zat 
— aay te cg en rege PEARSON WINS JUNIOR C-C bath. Private swimming pool... At- : ' rea 
Gadebugbon thabense evar, une nagar: ok Hig 928 os tractive dining room ... Dancing nightly i ae 
undefeated this season, his | ote State sophomore who was in lovely Garden Room .. . Unique poke 
brightest victory coming over | 14th in the NCAA cross country Mirabar. Delightful resort atmosphere t ta 3 
Al Pisher of Washington State /won the junior AAU champion and excellent service. Ample free f leg 
in the Pacific NW Championship ship in 20 degree weather and arking : ao 4 
at Vancouver, November 22. a 23-mile wind. P . aot 
(Fisher, the PCC 2-mile champ, Jim Daley, Notre Dame frosh SINGLES FROM $8.00 TO $15.00 ther 
was fourth in the NCAA 5000m.)! was second, and Russ Nash, DOUBLES FROM $10.00 TO $25.00 bec 
Meyer beat Doug Kyle of UBC) 16th in the NCAA, was third. “A MASSAGLIA HOTEL" te 1 
and Dick Carmichael, the Cana=/ Don wyman (32:23.4 for 10,000) i get 
dian champion, in the British led San Diego State to the fe) THE NEI ND) Ss of 
= ee ee mers team title. a 3 wens 
mn vocommer SO, Moyer deat 11, John Pearson, So.Dak. 32:0 amp] 
Carmichael for the Pacific NW|5’ Jim Daley, unat. 32:15 BY THE SEA on 
Association championship by 1/3, Russell Nash, So.Dak. 32:22 ula 
a ee eee SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA = 
a ngton put previcusly un- Carlet.32:49 
defeated Bill Pendleton of Sa ee eee ont 
Portland U. back into fourth. 
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Notes on Distance Running 


by John Sterner 
(Note: John Sterner, himself an active long distance 
runner, wrote the following miscellaneous notes in the 
form of a letter.) 

You might be interested to know that Zatopek didn't 
even bother to buy a pair of marathon shoes before coming to 
Finland. After he got to Helsinki he bought a cheap pair of 
Finnish shoes which he wore in the race. I happened to have 
a pair of the same kind myself and while it is a fairly 
adequate shoe, I had to have the soles taken off and replac- 
ed with thicker rubber. Zatopek of course did no special 
training for the marathon (except his grind of 30km every 
day throughout June) and he told me that while the first 
15km were easy, after that it was hard. The next day his 
thighs were very sore (the result of doing all his training 
on a soft surface). Although all European marathon runners 
now train mainly on grass Editor's note: {%%%8) they all 
agree that you have to run a little on the road in training 
to get used to a hard surface. I regard the Olympic mara- 
thon course as a medium hard course, I should say difficult 
because I am not speaking now of the surface, at least in 
relation to American courses. The Boston Marathon course is 
amore difficult one, keeping in mind however, that the 
finish line at Boston is several hundred feet lower in 
altitude than the start (which simply makes for faster 
times and not necessarily an easier run). 

I had quite a number of talks with Mr. Takenaka, 
the Japanese:coach, and I was extremely impressed with the 
high level of marathon running in Japan. For example, he 
told me that at the Japanese championships, something like 
80 men out of a hundred or so starters finished under three 
hours, something, I am sure, could not be duplicated in any 
other country in the world. Japanese marathon courses are 
measured in a straight line from curve to curve, which means 
that a runner is almost certain to cover more than the full 
distance during the race. The Japanese team were turning in 
very good times in practice over the Olympic course, for 
examples 1:10:00 for half of the distance, running all 
together. 

But to get back to Zatopek, I watched him very 
cidsely in all his races in the stadium and on the road 
during the marathon, and I have to disagree very strongly 
with critics of his style. He had by far the most economi- 
cal style of any of his opponents in the 5 & 10km, with the 
possible exception of Mimoun. I simply don't see how he can 
run so fast without lifting up his knees or striding out any 
more than he does. As far as I could tell, he had the 
shortest stride of any runner in the 10,000 meters. Of 
course, it's fairly easy to tell in a race where there isn't 
too much jockeying around, by simply counting the tempo of 
his stride compared to his opponents. He has hardly any 
knee lift (much, much less than any American runner), no 
bounce at all, such as Wilt has. and a very relaxed landing, 
although he is much higher on his toes than Mimoun. All 
those manerisms of his, the hunched shoulders, the head 
from side to side, and dropping the arms occasionally, to 
name only a few, are thing which, while aren't graceful, 
still don't use up much energy and don't seem to affect his 
leg motion, which after all is the main thing. One thing I 
do not like is his habit of leaning forward from the waist 
occasionally, changing his body angle. However, it hardly 
seems to slow him up any. 

You have to remember that Zatopek undergoes a 
training routine such as no runner in the world has ever 
done before. I have tried it myself, and after 10 or 12 of 
those quarters it is all you can do to stand up, so you have 
to bull through them any way at all. I have heard some 
Americans say they thought they could follow such a schedule 
themselves, and actually to run 20 or 30 such quarters as 
Zatopek does is not so difficult. The tough part, the 
really tough part about it is allowing yourself only 200 
yards rest in between! To jog each time for 440 yards in 
between makes the task immensely easier. Another point is 
that when you are training so terribly hard you are forced 
to develop an extremely economical style simply because your 
legs are too tired to run any other way. After a dozen or 
so of those quarters you don't need any coach to tell you 
not to lift your knees too high — you simply can't lift 
them high. And you can't bounce or bound or overstride 
because your legs loose all their spring, so that you have 
to run close to the ground. Then, too, you are forced to 
get more aid from the arms and upper body, thus taking some 
of the strain off the legs. I think it possible that the 
reason many American runners, like Wilt and Stone for ex~# 
ample, are so erratic in their performances, is that their 
style of running places such a strain on their legs, partic- 
ularly when doing a lot of hard training such as Wilt does, 
so that occasionally their legs just go dead from overwork. 
On the other hand, I think a runner like Mimoun or Zatopek 


PIRIE WINS INTERNATIONAL RUN 
Brussels, Nov. 23— 
British distance men swamped 
an international field in the 
annual Criterium des As cross 


On Your Marks 


By Bert Nelson 
To the kind readers who 
sent us their holiday wishes, 
"Pranks", and the very best reg Bk ‘ 
for the New Year, We hope to | 5? ¢ ie ’ Ene an 
help by making Track & Field » sando, Sng. 


25:57 
25:59 


News more enjoyable in the 3, Vandewattyne, Bel, 26305 
months to come. 4, Theys, Belgium 26:04 
pean 5, Hesketh, Eng. 26:20 
Pe 6, De Duytsche, un. 26:24 

Three of Germany's best ° S 
will be on hand for the AAU | 7» Paris, France 26:45 





indoor meet Feb.eli. They are 
Schade, Ulzheimer and Lamers, 
all Olympic placers. 

SHEE 


his 810 acre ranch at Cedar 
Point, Kansas. 
People can't understand 


4 why a man runs”, Cunningham 
The 1953 decathlon will b¢ says. "They don't see any 


held at Plainfield, New Jersey, rs 

home of Olympian Milt Campbell — Ho ~ park nie pot 7 

and the 1953 pentathlon will Se rs en ae i 
body contact, the color of 

be at Seattle. Michigan State wcunts cantatas Yet, th 

will host the NCAA cross coun- | 7°U6h co Se ee ee 
conflict is there, more raw and 


try championships on Nov. 23. challenging than any man verses 
man competition. In track it 
Glenn Cunningham,ig an in- j|is man against himself, the 
terview with NEA correspondent |cruelest of opponents. The 
John McCallum, says "it sounds] other runners are not the real 
fentastic but I can still tour |Jenemies, His adversary lies 
the mile in 4.10." Now 3, the seep within him, in his 
great miler weighs 162, only ability, with brain and heart, 
three pounds over his running j|to control and master himself 
weight and keeps fit operating jand his emotions," 








Profiles of Champions 
zikf 


(by Josef Zdychynec) 


SKOBLA 





Ji¥{ Skobla was born 23 years ago in Prague. His father, 
a famous weightlifter and gold medal winner in the 1932 
Olympics at s Angeles, never happened to foresee that his 
son Ji¥f{ (George) would one day become the first European to 
pass the magic 17-meters (55'9"1/4) mark with the 16 lbs. 
shot. Ji¥{ himself intended to follow in his dad's footsteps 
and become a weightlifter. Actually he went so far as to win 
two Junior Championship titles in weightlifting. But one day 
in the spring of 1949, while he was attending a track meet 
at the Sparta Stadium in Prague, his frame attracted the at- 
tention of the physical instructor of the Sparta Club, who 
invited the young man to try his luck as a shotputter. Ji¥ff{ 
began with a 12 mtre. (39 feet plus) effort. At the end of 
the season he got one off to 13 mtre. (42 feet plus). He was 
then 19th in the Czechoslovak year list for that event. 
1950 there was a a erescendo in his improvement: near 
the end of the season he did 49'10"7/8 at Pragae which was 
good for third in the national year list. Jif $111 then 
a@ pastry-cook, became a metal worker in 1951 at the CED fac- 
tory in Prague. He joined the Army later in the year. On 
the field of sports he equaled Frantiv¥ek Douda's nineteen 
year-old Czech record when he did 53'1"3/4. This year he 
broke the record again early in the season, doing 53'6"7/8, 
but had a downperiod in summer. In the Helsinki Olympics, 
after impressing observers greatly in practise sessiom, he 
placed only 9th with a 52'2"3/4 mark. Back home he re-wrote 
the record book several times, exceeding the 17-mtrs. mark 
five times. His 56'2" effort of Oct. 12 stands as the long- 
est throw ever by a non-American specialist. Ji¥{ is the 
father of a lovely baby girl. A good-natured and jolly fel- 
low, Ji¥{ is called met the Bear" by his close friends. 
That nickname not only refers to his physical strength, but 
probably also to his marked inclinetion for the delicacies 
of the table. 








can take a lot more hard training and still mot suffer from 
it simply because, while they may even be doing more, they 
are running in a way so as to minimize the amount of strain 
on their legs. I know I have gotten to the point in many 
races where my legs simply gave way and refused to respond 
while I still felt fairly fresh. 

Another point I noticed about Zatopek was that he 
seens to favor heavy shoes in training. (When I saw him he 
wore a heavy pair of high topped basketball type sneakers.) 
Strange as it seems, this also is a lot easier on the legs 
in training, something I observed years ago. Of course, you 
can't run so fast with heavy shoes on, but your legs don't 
get nearly so sore. Cunningham, I remember, used to train 
in the same type of shoe. I think it is entirely possible 
that these things I have named account for at least part 
of Zatopek's success. 
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TRACK TALK 


by Cordner Nelson 


Gaston Reiff had all it takes to win the Olympic 
5000 meters except the determination of Zatopek, Mimoun, et 
al. Reiff is a tremendous runner: world record breaker at 
2000 meters, 3000 meters, and two miles; a 4:02.8 miler; and 
1948 Olympic 5000 meter champion. You have read about his 
announced intention of dropping out of the race at 4000 
meters, which he did. But here's a little more information 
which may give some inaight into why such a great runner 
would quit cold. The story is told that Reiff is a nervous 
athlete, and his) coach 4fid not want him to sleep in the Olym 
pic village, where some athletes are noisy past the early 
bedtime of the distance runners. The Belgian Olympic com- 
mittee refused this request, which so angered Reiff's coach 
that he did not go to Helsinkit Could Reiff's failure 
possibly be retaliation, consciously or unconsciously? His 
failure was certainly not from lack of condition, as proved 
by his 8:40.4 2-mile after the Olympics. 

PROGNOSTICATOR'S CLUB. A new winner appeared in 
the person of Alvin Paullay, an ardent New York fan and com- 
petitor. His six men in the AAU cross country race finished 
among tho first seven, and he scored a low total of only 
three points! Winner of the NCAA prognostication wth 52 
points was the familiar Gil Phillips. Next competition: 

AAU indoor championships, February 14. 

TRACK COACH —— VIII: M.E. (Bill) Easton of Kansas 
is one of very best stance coaches in America. Out of 
thirteen NCAA cross country championships before this year 
(when he withdrew his team because of illness and injury), 
he has coached three team champions and four individual 


tee running, he appears likely to extend the streak at least 
two more years. In his six years at Kansas his men have won 
all the Big Seven cross country titles, both team and indi- 
vidual, and last year his 4-mile relay team set a new Ameri- 
can record of 17:15.9 at the Drake Relays. Although Bill 
Easton's success has been with distance runners, he has 
coached good men in other events. Last year his Kansas team 
won all dual meets and both indoor and outdoor championships 
in the Big Seven. His outstanding men in his five seasons 
at Kansas have been Bob DeVinney (NCAA 400 meter hurdle 
champion), Tom Scofield (6'7 5/8"), and Jack Greenwood (AAU 
and NCAA place winner in the hurdles). Before that, in 
seven seasons at Drake, through the war, he coached Bill 
Moore (14' NCAA champion), Jerry Donovan (6'73"), Lee Hof- 
acre (later at Minnesota), and Jim Gehrdes (later at Penn 
State). These were in addition to his imposing array of 
distance men: Fred Feiler, Bill Mack, Dick Shea, Bob Karnes, 
Pat Bowers, Herb Semper, and Wes Santee. He also coached 
Mel Trutt in high school.... While coach at Hammond, Indi- 
ana, for eight years, Bill Easton produced five state champ- 
ionshipscross country teams, and three runner-up teams. He 
also won three indoor state championships and two outdoor... 
He started gaining his knowledge of distance running early, 
being a track and cross country letterman under the famous 
Billy Hayes at Indiana.... He is one of the track farfs best 
friends, being the driving force behind the National Track 
Coaches Association in his job of secretary, and as director 
of eight Drake Relays and five Kansas Relays.... Last, but 
far from least, he is as friendly a man as I ever met. 

A NEAR MISS. Two weeks before John Landy ran his 
4:02.1 mile, he was quoted as saying, "I have had amateur 
athletics. There is nothing in it for me. I am going to 
get out." His coach, Percy Cerutty, talked him into doing 




















champions. He has coached a point winner in NCAA distance otherwise. 
track events for eight consecutive years, and, with Wes San- 
35 Pound Weight Throw 
BEST AMERICAN AMATEUR PERFORMANCES OF ALL TLME TO MAR 31, 1952 
by Clifford Larrabee 

60'11" BANE(TUFTS'51) Medford, Mass. Feb 14,1951 
60' 7"3/4 SCHOLTZ(ARMY'49) New York City Feb 26,1949 
60' 4"7/8 Bane(Tufts'51) Medford, Mass. Dec 16,1950 
60' 3"1/2 Bane(Tufts'51) Medford, Mass. Jan 13,1951 
60' 2" Bane(Tuft > '51) Medford, Mass. Jan 20,1951 
60' 1"1/2 BORJESON( ‘OKN'52) Hanover,N.H. Mar 8,1952 
60' 01/4 Bane(Tufts‘'51) New York City Feb 24,1951 
59'11"3/4 Borjeson(Brown'52) Mar 8,1950 
59' 4"1/2 Bane(Tufte'51) New York City Feb 17,1951 
59' 3"3/8 Bane(Tufts'51) Medford, Mass. Jan 27,1951 
59' 2"1/4 Borjeson(Brown'52) Providence,R.I,. Mar 15,1952 
58'11"3/4 DREYER(NYAC) New York City Jan 13,1951 
58'10"5/8 DILLON(MANHATTAN'53) New Haven,Conn. Feb 29,1952 
58'10"1/2 Borjeson(Brown'52) New York City Feb 16,1952 

' 9"1/2 Dillon(St Francis'52) New York City Feb 3,1950 
58' 9"1/4 Dreyer(NYAC) Travers Island,N.Y. May 14,1949 
58' 9"1/4 Borjeson(Brown'52) New York City Feb 23,1952 
58' 7"1/2 PERKINS(BOWDOIN'42) Brunswick, Me. Mar 8,1940 
58' 7"3/8 Dillon(Manhattan'53) New York City Feb 16,1952 
58’ 4"1/2 Dillon(Manhattan'53) New York City Feb 23,1952 
58' 4"1/4 Dreyer(NYAC) Allston,Mass. Feb 29,1936 
58' 2"5/8 JOHNSON(MAINE'4O) Orono,Me. Mar 9,1940 

8' 1"1/2 FOLSWORTH(R.I. STATE'38) New York City Feb 22,1936 

57'11"3/4 FELTON(NYAC) New York City Feb 19,1949 
57'11"1/2 Scholtz(Army'49) Boston, Mass. Mar 5,1949 
57'10" Felton(US Navy) Philadelphia,Pa. Mar 15,1952 
57' 9"1/2 Felton(NYAC) New York City Jan 15,1949 
57° 9” Dreyer(R.I.State'35) New York City Mar 2,1935 
57' 8"7/8 SERVIS(CORNELL'49) New York City Feb 19,1949 
57' 7"3/8 ‘Scholtz (Army '49) New York City Feb 19,1949 
57' 7"3/8 . Dreyer(NYAC ) New York City Feb 17,1951 
57' 6"1/2 Felton(NYAC) Travers Island,N.Y. May 14,1949 

' 5"1/4 Borjeson(Brown'52) New York City Feb 18,1950 
57' 4"3/4 Foleworth(R.I.State'38) New York City »1937 
57' 4"5/8 Dreyer(NYAC) New York City Feb 19,1949 

' 4"1/2 Dreyer(NYAC) New York City Feb 22,1936 
57' 4"1/4 BENNETT(MAINE'41) Orono, Me. Mar 9,1940 
57' 4"1/8 Bennett (Maine'41) New York City Mar 2,1940 
57' 3"3/4 Dreyer(NYAC) New York City Feb 16,1952 
57' 3"1/8 McKEEVER(CORNELL' ) New York City Mar 4,1939 
-} bei Folsworth(R.I,State'38) New York City »1938 
fil Bennett (Maine '41) Orono,Me. Feb 24,1940 
57' 1"1/2 Felton(Harvard'48) Cambridge, Mass. Fed 14,1948 we 
57° 1"1/4 Borjeson(Brown'52) New Haven,Conn,. Feb 29,1952 M aeaft ro 

' 0"7/8 RYAN Long Island,N.Y. Sept 1,1913 eS RAVI 
57' O"1/4 Dillon(St Francis'52) New York City Jan 13,1951 WSS A 
7' O"1/4 OGLE(MANHATTAN'S1) New York City Feb 12,1951 SSE ETA 
56'11"5/8 Perkins (Bowdoin'42) New York City Mar 2,1940 =S== 
56'11"3/8 Ogle(Manhattan'51) New York City Feb 3,1950 
56'11" MARSANSKIS (MAINE'48) New York City Feb 28,1948 
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Use of theArms in Running 
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By Percy Wells Cerutty 
(Famous Australian Coach, writing in The Athletic Review) 

Too many athletes run as if we had evolved without arms, 
Their arms and fists play little or no part in their progress 
over the ground. In many cases this is so because they are too 
weak. But in most cases it is due to faulty concepts as to 
correct running motions, i.e. technique, and this in turn is 
usually due to wrong coaching. 

Most coaches, and athletes, consider that the lifting of 
the knee, the trailing of the leg, the placing of the feet, are 
the motions that are of primary importance. 

The posture of the body above the hips is too little 
considered as important, whilst the arms are often considered as 
something to be ignored. 

In my opinion, Lovelock's pronouncement on the arms, their 
relative unimvortance as to carriage and part in running, is 
one of the most damaging ever uttered by a world class champion. 
Especially as action pictures show a full use being made of the 
arms and more than ordinary development shown due no doubt to his 
boxing training amd possiblyother sporting or gymnasium activities. 

Many athletes run as if they were ostriches. Actually man 
is a queiruped animal that has become adapted to running on his hind 
legs. If we study other quadrupeds we find that their forelegs 
definitely play a strong amd important part as they must, when 
moving over the terrain. Also we observe that their shoulders 
remain steady, that is, do not swing in any way, and that the fore- 
legs move powerfully but freely on the shoulder joints. 

Let us experiment by trying to run with our arms bound to our 
sides. We notice the lack of speed and how the shoulders tend to 
move, or sway, because the arms are not there to fulfil their 
function. 

And what is their function. Some say mainly to provide 
balance. I say, to provide the drive am lift, that shares some of 
the body load with the legs. 

The laws that govern inertia are evident and applicable in the 
motions of the arms. When moved correctly and with power, the 
movement of the arms define the movement on the knee, the length 
of the stride, the amount of kick-up or trail of the trailing foot, 
as well as governing the placing of the foot and the manner in 
which it comes to the ground. 

Whether the hands are open or closed will govern the position 
of the pelvis, and whether the landing is heavy or otherwise as 
the foot comes to the ground. 

Whether the arms are carried parallel with the line of travel, 
or across the body; whether the carriage is high or low, are to 
me many of the most significant factors in correct running technique. 

After some years of interested observation of the arm motions 
of young children, of hundreds of athletes, both "naturals" and 
unnaturals, and after some years of thought and experimentation upon 
myself, I am definitely of the opinion that there is correct carriage 
for the arms, as I am that they play a very considerable part in the 
simple technique of running just as they do in the more complex 
technique of hurdling and jumping. 

To be precise: in their lower arc the thumbs point to the 
ground, according to length of arm the lowest position that the hands 
return to is approximated by the hip joint or knuckle. The hands 
return to this area whether the pace is slow or fast, hard or easy. 
It is the upward movement only that varies with the effort or speed. 

The thumb must contact the forefingers or be closed over as 
in the fist when fighting according to whether the effort is hard 
or easy. There should not be any rigidity but the closing should 
be firm. Any undue openness of the hands involves lack of control 
of all the musculature including that of the legs. This lack of 
control causes muscles that should not be activated for the purpose 
having to take up the burden of control; a factor prolific in the 
causes of muscle breakdown and strains. 

With the hand at rest around the hip area the elbow will be, 
or should be, found to be some four or five inches out fromthe body. 
It is the movement of these elbows as we run that preserves balance. 

The hands should not pass beyond a line that passes through a 
centre point down our side. This aproximates to the seam or ribbon 
down the running trunks. When flat out as in sprinting the hands 
will tend to pass a few inches back of this line. 

In their forward and upward movement the hands will "cock" up 
and in towards a centre line that passes through the body from the 
chin to the navel. The hands will never cross this line and should 
travel to some spot between the two parts named according to the 
speed am effort at any given time. 

The movement up and down of the hands or fists will be deliberate 
and powerful but not exaggerated or dmvious. The amount of strength 
delivered again depending upon the speed and effort of the running. 
The amount of power delivered in the downward thrust synchronises 
with the amount of drive of the driving leg. 

The amount of power of the upward lift of the fist will govern 
and synchronise with the amount of knee lift amd the rapidity and 
power of the pull-through of the pulling leg. 





The Bulova phototimer catches Art Bragg's narrow 
100m win in the Olympic trials and shows the tie 
for third which sent Smith & Gathers to Helsinvic 





the effort. And assisting in taking some of the 
weight of the body from the abdominals and the 
legs themselves. 

There is, there must be, the one perfect 
form of motion the principles of which govern the 
motions of all types whether short or tall, 
slender or powerfully built. Amongst those who 
I have observed use their musculature including 
their arms and hands in the manner I have desc-= 
ribed are McKenley, LaBeach, Ewell, White (Ceylon 
hurdler). 

Pictures available to me indicate that most of 
the world-class athletes function in the manner 
described except when they lose form in finishing 
or from fatigue. It may be in their cases they 
have taken their style for granted and their lapses 
are unconscious. Correct coaching would provide 
a discipline that would make such lapses negligible 








In short, as I see it, the arms function as a unified whole 
with the legs. Assisting to lift, pull and drive; co-ordinating 


Two New Books 


TRACK TECHNIQUES ILLUSTRATED ($1.50) 
and 
FIELD TECHNIQUES ILLUSTRATED ($1.50) 


By Don Canham (Univ. of Mich.) , 
Designed by Tyler Micoleau(Cal) 


The most thoroughly illustrated books 
on TRACK and FIELD ever published, 
Every phase of technique shown in de- 
tailed pictures. The closest thing to 
MOVIES ON PAPER of our greatest 
champions in action, These are the 
ideal books for the track class and 
athlete..and at the remarkably low 
price of $1.50 each they can not be 
touched for value, 


MAY BE ORDERED THROUGH ANY BOOK OR 
SPORT STORE...OR ORDER DIRECT FROM: 


A. S. BARNES AND CO, 
232 Madison Avenue 
New York, 16, N. Ye 
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Seen Through European Eyes 


by R.L.Quercetani 


DISCUSsion - Adolfo Consolini is undoubtedly one of the 
greatest one-event men in European athletic history. From 
1938 to date he has been among the world's best discus 
throwers, placing third or higher in the year lists no less 
than 11 times, namely first in 1941, 1945, 1948, 1950, 1951, 
second in 1942, 1944, 1946, 1949 and third in 1947, 1952. 

His consistency during this long period of time has been 
truly amazing and he can boast more 175'-plus throws than 
any other discus man in the business. American students of 
frequencies in the recurrence of athletic performances may 
js Fe gpa in the following study of Consolini's compet- 

ve marks in the past two seasons. 1951 1952 

6 


Throws over 175' 5 


8 8 
4 3 
Competitive appearances (total) 33 % 


His worst throw in the two-year period has been 161'7", 
which (of course?) was from a rain-soaked circle. No less 
than 7 of his 11 marks over 175' occurred in big inter- 
national meets. 

Consolini has been Europe's no.l man in this event ever 
since he first hit 175' back in 1941. All this prompts me 
to conclude that he can vie with Matti Jarvinen (Finland, 
javelin) and Karl Storch (Germany, hammer) for the title 
of "Greatest field event man in European history". Even 
though I would not dare to rank these three "greats", all 
having been equally superlative for over a decade, I can 
mention a point which I think should not be overlooked. 

Whereas Jarvinen and Storch have been great in events in 
which the all-powerful Americans never got going very se- 
riously (even Young's and Miller's remarkable efforts are, 
in my opinion, only a pale indication of what American jave- 
lin men could do if this event were as popular in the States 
as are discus and shot), Consolini has excelled in an event 
in which Americans long ruled the roost and often acted as 
pioneers for the introduction of improved technique. With 
the valid co-operation of his nemesis, Giuseppe Tosi, Conso- 
lini always opposed a stubborn resistance to the ever—chang- 
ing élite of America's discus men - from Archie Harris, the 
consistent Indiana negro star, through the incomparable Min- 
nesota aces, Bob FPiteh and Fortune Gordien, down to the 
latest and most sensational find, Trojan Sim Iness. 

Chances are that the great USA vs. Italy discus duel may 
soon become a thing of the past, because in their own coun- 
try Consolini and Tosi are teachers without a class. 


Giorgio Oberweger was the first Italian to make a success- 
ful inroad upon America's domain, when he topped the world 
discus list back in 1938. In the period 1938-1952 the U.S. 
provided the year's top man 8 times (Fox, Fitch 2 each, Blo- 
zis, Cannon, Gordien, Iness 1 each) and Italy 7 times (Con 
solini 5, Oberweger and Tosi 1 each). 


"Long distance" hurdlers - I have been wondering why the 
U.S. placed only one (super)man in the Olympic 400m hurdles 
final, even though all three U.S. entrants had turned in 
some truly remarkable clockings in the Final Tryouts at Los 
Angeles only four weeks earlier. 

Olympic medals in this event went to three "old hands" - 
Moore, who had probably negotiated more 400m hurdles races 
than any other active American; Lituyev of USSR, who had 
been one of Europe's best since 1949; "Dutch" Holland, the 
New Zealander who competed at London in 1948 and placed 
second in the Empiad final of 1950. 

Even though newcomers to the event may occasionally a- 
chieve good-to-excellent performances (Yoder was in his 
first year of big time competition in that event and Black- 
man equally lacked experience, though he ran in unimportant 
Army meets in Italy and Germany in 1951), there is no shirk- 
ing the fact that the hard Olympic schedule obviously favors 
men of superior experience. Pace judgment plays a very im 
portant réle in this most exacting event. It seems to me 
that America had better lay more stress on the 400m hurdles 
during non-Olympic years, in order to compete with conti- 
nued success with the fast-improving Europeans and Australa- 
sians. Even allowing for the difference in hurdles - 3' in 
the 400m hurdles and 2'6" in the 220y hurdles - practise 
made over the shorter U.S. college distance is not suffici- 
ent as regards the gaining of endurance and of a better 
knowledge of pace throughout. 

By the way, this is only one of the events in which USA 
will have to concentrate more seriously in years to come. 

In the distance runs and in the hop, step, jump, for example, 
even greater efforts will be necessary, if Americans want 

to ensure their continued supremacy in track and field. Yes, 
because sooner rather than later there may be a cogent rea- 
son for this -- Australians are progressing by leaps and 





AUSTRALIAN NEWS 
(cont. from p. 1) 


Melbourne, Nov. 22— Javel- 
in won by R. Grant, age 18, 
and uncoached, 

Brisbane, Nov. 15— BJ- 

H. Hickey (23'9k"). 

Sydney, Nov. 22— 880- 
Bailey (1:55) 2-mile- Thomas 
(9:17.8);2, Lawrence(9:18.6) 

Brisbane, Nov. 22— Javelin 
Achurch (192'1") 

Wollongong, NSW, Nov. 29<= 
HJ- D. Stuart (6'5") 

“ Perth, Dec. 6—— HSJ-Oliver 
(48'74"), Oliver twice clear- 
ed 49'9", unofficially. 

Brisbane, Dec. 8 100m- 
1,Butterfield(10.7) ;2,Winston; 
3,Eden. 880 R- QAAA (Eden, 
Hogan, Butterfield, Winston - 
1:28.6) Women's 100- Marjorie 
Jackson (10.7). 

Sydney, Dec. 15— 2-mile- 
John Plummer (9:16.8). 

Melbourne, Dec. 16— John 
Landy broke two more national 
records tenight , 1000m in 
2:31.4 and 1500 in 3:49, on 
the same grass circle where 
he ran his 9:08 2-mile. 

Landy planned no fast time. 


OLYMPIC GAMES PICTURES ARE 
still needed for the Track & 
Field News collection. We want 
to publish some candids and 
will appreciate your help, 
SCOTTISH MARATHON CHAMPIONSHIP 
1, C.D. Robertson 2:38:07 

2, J. Duffy 2:38:32 

3, J.E. Farrell 2:40:54 
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"It was just another race to 
me. I can run a 4:08 mile any 
time, but need good conditions 
to make records." (No swank 
about this, mind you.) 

Les Perry ran 5 miles in 
24:37.2. This was in 10,000m 
race. Les quit at 5 miles as 
he had intended, winner being 
Neil Robbins in 31:40. 

Sydney, Dec, 17— Bill Job 
scored a brilliant win over 
Olympian John Treloar, equal- 
ling the national 100m record 
of 10.5. HJ~ Stuart (6'5%") 

WH 


Doug Stuart, promising high 
jumper who recently cleared 
6'5a@" in Sydney, hopes to make 
it to a US university about 
1954 to improve his standing 
as a physical educationalist. 
Doug's a P.E. teacher but 
says he'd do better if he had 
a diploma from an American 
college. 


sett 
John Landy will not compete 
abroad if invited this year. 
A.P. story from US suggests 
AAU might invite him to compe 
ete. John says 1953 is his 
final year at the university 
and his career more important 
than running the 4-minute mile, 





CORRECTION 
Add to world's best list: 
Shot put: Stan Lampert, 55'2", 
Seton Hall Relays, April 2l. 
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bounds in the sprints and Europeans are doing the same in 


the vertical jumps (HJ & PV), 
inated by Uncle Sam. 


NEWS FROM EUROPE 





that is in events so far dom 


«eee. Ignace Heinrich and René Bonino were the outstanding 
stars of a French team which recently took part in a series 
of meets im Madagascar. During the tour's main trackfest, 
held at Tananarive on November 1, Heinrich ran the a 
hurdles in 14.6 and Bonino once again turned in a 10.6 for 


100 meters. 


eeeee Stanislav Jungwirth of Czechoslovakia tied his ow 
CSR 1500m record at St.Boleslav on November 1, clocking 
3:47.2. The following day he ran 400 meters in 50.4. 

eeeee Russia's Boy Wonder, 18-year-old Stanislav Nyenashev, 
threw a 5 kilos (=11 pounds) hammer 241'8"3/4 at Baku re- 
cently. His best with the 16-pound hammer is 186'9"3/8. 
Russian experts say this boy will soon join Europe's 60- 





meter Club. 








